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Lost Libraries In Kentucky Courthouses 


ROBERT E. McDOWELL 


| would like to talk this morning about the vast wealth of almost 
untouched historical source material in our Kentucky courthouses. But 
first, | want to let you know how much pleasure it gives me to be here. 
| am flattered. But also a little uneasy. 


Books are your profession; and | write books. 


Now critics don't bother me too much. After all, a critic's evalua- 
tion of a book is only his or her personal opinion. The critic doesn't 
necessarily have any contact with the reading public. But librarians do. 


Librarians not only work with books every day, but they deal with 
the public. They know which books are in demand, which ones gather 
dust on the shelves. They understand the tastes of readers even better, | 
suspect, than editors or publishers. 


Consequently, | have the greatest respect for your judgment. 


There's another thing. | don't want to sail under false colors. As a 
writer of fiction primarily, | am going to state what | believe the 
purpose of fiction ought to be. Any piece of writing, it seems to me, 
should be judged in the light of the author's intentions, and | would 
like to make mine clear at the start. 


| believe that fiction has one function only — entertainment. 


You understand, this is merely my opinion; that's all. But | do 
believe most sincerely that novels and stories should be written to 
entertain, and read for entertainment. 


Their sole reason for being is to give pleasure. Fiction should be 
fun. 


Now this might seem like a rather superficial view; it might even 
make fiction appear to be a waste of time. But in the first place, what 
is wrong with fun? Why should we always feel a little guilty when 
we're just having fun? 


| think part of our attitude stems from our Puritan heritage. They 
were very serious minded people — the Puritans. For them, life was 
hard, earnest, joyless. We were put in this world to earn our salvation, 
not to enjoy life. With such an outlook it followed naturally that they 
were suspicious of anything which gave them pleasure. If it was fun, 
then it must be the work of the devil trying to lure them out of the 
paths of righteousness. Hence evil. A sin. 
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The theatre was wicked. Novels were wicked. Dancing was wicked. 
And sex — that was the wickedest of all. 


Times have changed; we've grown more tolerant, but we're still 
products of our culture. We can't quite rid ourselves of a sneaking 
feeling that pleasure for pleasure’s sake is frivolous and wrong. Some- 
how we still feel guilty when we indulge ourselves. 


So we invent reasons for reading novels. They are educational. 
They deepen our knowledge of human nature. They expose us to new 
ideas, new experiences. 


Well, perhaps they do — the good ones, that is — but this is an 
extra dividend we sometimes get from fiction. It isn't its real under- 
lying purpose. 

lf you want facts, go to the text books. Arrowsmith won't teach 
anyone the science of medicine; and | seriously doubt if you could pass 
an examination in abnormal psychology no matter how thoroughly you 
studied Lolita. 


The truth of the matter is that we read fiction for fun. Most of us 
do, anyway. Any why shouldn't we? 


Just in the ordinary course of events, our lives contain enough 
boredom, enough hardships, disappointments and tragedies to satisfy 
the worst glutton for punishment. Why should we apologize because 
we read a novel simply for the pleasure it gives us? 


There's only one real criterion of fiction — or so it seems to me — 
and that is the enjoyment you had in reading it. 


Now this isn't quite as simple as it sounds. There are many, many 
different levels of entertainment. The Rover Boys at School might keep 
a twelve-year-old glued to its pages, but | hardly think the average 
adult would find it very exciting. While among adults themselves, one 
group might prefer light romances, another group something more 
substantial — Conrad, Faulkner, Dostoevski. 


But this doesn't change the basic fact that fiction is meant to be 
read for pleasure. 


To me, at least, it is a door into a wonderfully varied and exciting 
land of the imagination, where for a few minutes or a few hours we 
can escape from the drab routine of our daily lives. That's reason 
enough. 


If this is the case, perhaps you are wondering why research is so 
vital? Since it's just a story, why bother getting the facts straight? After 
all it's only meant to entertain, not inform. A few errors here and there 
shouldn't disturb anyone. 
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But that's just the point. Mistakes DO disturb the reader. 


That's the peculiar nature of fiction. To be entertaining a story 
must seem more true than truth itself. It can't just be possible; it has to 
sound probable. I'll go further than that: the action of a story must give 
the impression of being inevitable. In other words, the reader must feel 
that the things which transpire in fiction had to happen, and that the 
way they were written was the only possible way they could have 
happened. 


The least flaw, or improbability, or shoddy workmanship or uncon- 
vincing motivation, will throw the reader out of the mood of a novel 
like a dash of cold water. 


By far the greatest proportion of us are visual minded. We accept 
the testimony of our eyes as gospel fact. That's why the movies or 
television can get away with such monstrous hokum. We see it happen- 
ing, so we believe it. 


But not the reader of a novel. He looks at the cold printed page 
with a hypercritical eye. He's from Missouri. You have to prove it to 
him. 

And in order to convince this skeptic, the poor author haunts the 


libraries, spends hours pouring over faded papers, stuffs his mind with 
a multitude of absolutely useless bits and pieces of information. 


Fiction with a contemporary setting isn't so bad. The author has 
grown up in the modern enviornment; most of the facts needed are 
second nature to him. He plucks them out of his subconscious without 
even being aware of the process. 


But the historical novel is another matter altogether. 


A little thing like how women fastened their clothes in the 18th 
century can throw the author completely. Did they use hooks and eyes? 
Buttons? Buckles? Or laces? The only thing he knows for certain is 
that they didn't have zippers, though the speed with which some 
heroines get off their clothes in certain historical novels might lead one 
to believe they must have been invented at a very early date. 


Incidentally, there has been some such criticism leveled at my own 
historical novel, Tidewater Sprig. But | don't think it's justified. 


Tidewater Sprig is NOT a sexy book. | want to emphasize that. 
There is some sex in it, of course; because, after all, it is about people. 
And sex is a tremendously important force in our daily lives. | don't 
believe, with Freud, that sex is responsible for everything. Nevertheless, 
it is a powerful factor. Directly or indirectly, it plays its part in almost 
every event touching our lives. It has shaped. history, it caused the 
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sacking of Troy, and the modern population explosion. | don't think 
the novelist can ignore it. 


But | don't want to get diverted — no matter how diverting this 
subject might be. 


What | really want to discuss is the unexplored manuscript sources 
awaiting the investigator in our county courthouses, and the desperate 
need of having trained archivists and librarians in charge of these 
records so that they can be.preserved properly and made accessible to 
researchers. 

It wasn't entirely by accident that | stumbled onto them. In a way 
it was a little like a dectective story; | was following up several clues. 


Mostly, | write dectective or mystery novels. | like to read them; 
| even enjoy writing them. They're bread-and-butter writing. While a 
novel like Tidewater Sprig takes months, sometimes years of research, 
and even then it's always a gamble. 


In spite of these drawbacks, though, there was one setting that | 
always had wanted to use in a historical novel. That was the pioneer 
Bullitt's Lick salt works. 


My family had been early settlers in Bullitt County and | had 
heard stories of the salt licks all my life. It seemed to me that it held 
the possibilities of a wonderfully exciting novel. 


Though it isn't generally realized today, salt was an absolute 
necessity to the settlers of Kentucky —- not as a seasoning, but as a 
preservative. Refrigeration was unknown, and they had to have salt to 
cure their bear meat, their venison and beef and pork. Without salt 
they would have starved during lean periods when game couldn't be 
found. It was every bit as vital to their survival as gunpowder. 


Moreover salt was scarce, even back in the old coastal towns. 
Kentucky was settled during the American Revolution, and the British 
blockade had cut off the colonists’ normal means of supply. For the 
settlers in the wilderness, it became imperative that they develop a 
local source of the precious salt. 


They were fortunate in one respect. There were a great many salt 
licks in Kentucky. These licks were areas where underlying veins of 
salt water found their way to the surface in springs. During the centuries 
that these salt springs had flowed, they had saturated the surrounding 
earth with salt. Buffalo, deer, and elk traveled to these spots to lick 
the salt-impregnated clay. They came in such vast herds that deep 
trenches were licked down into the ground — deep enough in some 
instances to hide a man on horseback. In other places all the top soil 
was licked off, creating large clay flats. Broad, hard-beaten buffalo 
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roads connected the different licks, and from time immemorial they had 
been favorite hunting spots for the Indians. 


One of the largest of these was Bullitt’s Lick close to Salt River, 
about three miles west of present-day Shepherdsville. The buffalo 
roads came into Bullitt's Lick like the spokes of a wheel. One of the 
main trails, running from near Harrodsburg to Bullitt's Lick and thence 
to the Falls of Ohio, became the last leg of the famous Wilderness 
Road. 


Here at Bullitt's Lick, the first wells were dug by the settlers and 
furnaces erected to evaporate the salt water. This was Kentucky's first 
industry. George Rogers Clark obtained the salt for his army from the 
works at Bullitt's Lick. Salt from these same works was shipped by pack 
train and ox wagon, by flatboat and pirogue, to the Illinois and the 
Cumberland. It supplied the entire wilderness west of the Alleghenies 
and was even transported back up the Ohio River to Pittsburgh. 


At a time when Kentucky was almost unbroken forest, when 
Lexington and Harrodsburg and Louisville were little backwoods 
villages, when the savages lurked in the woods ready to pick off the 
unwary traveler, from five hundred to a thousand men were employed 
at Bullitt's Lick about the business of making and selling salt. 


On top of that, the saltmakers themselves were a lusty colorful lot, 
always ready for a fight or a frolic. The work was hard and dangerous. 
Scaldings were a common occurence among the kettle tenders, while 
the wood choppers never knew when they might be set upon by 
savages lurking in the woods outside the licks. 


A wood chopper by the name af Adam Cahill, while cutting fuel 
for the furnaces, was captured by Indians. They carried him about half- 
way up the side of a knob overlooking the saltworks, tied him to a 
young tree, and prepared to burn him in full view of the workers on the 
plain below. They had just lit the faggots which they had piled about 
his feet, when some stray cattle made a crashing in the underbrush. 
Thinking the saltworkers had sent out a rescue party, the savages 
scattered. Before they could discover their mistake, Cahill slipped his 
bonds and escaped. The knob still bears his name: Cahill’s Knob — or 
Cahaz, as it is locally known — a tall, steep, sugar loaf peak towering 
above the flat farm land at its base. 


Indeed Bullitt's Lick was so notorious, there were so many stories 
about it, it had been so important in the history of Kentucky, that it 
never occurred to me that | would have much difficulty finding out all 
about it. So | tried the secondary sources first: Collins, History of 
Kentucky, and Marshall's and all the other regional histories. | went 
to the history quarterlies, to newspaper files. | was shocked to discover 
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that practically nothing had been written about the early salt trade, 
while even the little that had been done contradicted itself on almost 
every point. 


| tried the Draper Manuscript — that huge reservoir of original 
source material about the pioneer settlement of Kentucky. But while | 
ran across constant references to salt and to Bullitt's Lick, the Draper 


Manuscript was almost as barren of concrete facts as the history books 
had been. 


However, scattered through the various works had been references 
to legal depositions: Collins mentioned that Bland Ballard had stated 
in a deposition that Bullitt's Lick was the only place in Kentucky where 
salt was manufactured in 1783. More depositions were quoted by 
Collins throughout his history. A few other authors occasionally referred 
to a deposition or a legal document. 


So finally in desperation, | decided to examine the court records 
at Shepherdsville, the county seat of Bullitt County, in which the old 
saltworks had been located. 


Bullitt County, though, had not been formed until 1796, and | was 
interested in information concerning the period during and immediately 
following the Revolution. So | had small hopes of finding anything of 
value. 


Courthouses in Kentucky are divided into two sides. First there is 
the County Court. Here are preserved the records of deeds and wills 
and marriages, contracts, the division of estates, minutes of the County 
Court. These records have provided happy hunting for genealogists for 
a great many years, and have been well explored. 


But | wasn't interested in genealogy. | wanted depositions; | 
wanted the records of the old suit over land and breach of contract, 
debts and slander and assault and battery. So | went to the Circuit 
Court side. 


The records of Bullitt County are housed in a vault accessible only 
through the circuit clerk's office. Mrs. Nancy Strange, the Clerk, listened 
patiently to my request, then took me back in the vault and turned me 
loose. 


Before | go any further, | want to acknowledge my debt to both 
Mrs. Strange, Clerk of the Circuit Court, and to Mr. Cook, Clerk of the 
County Court. Both have always been most helpful, and the records in 
their charge are in a better state of preservation than in any other 
courthouse | subsequently visited. Without their cooperation, | couldn't 
have gotten to first base in my research. 
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It wouldn't be fair, either, not to mention the staff of the Filson 
Club, and especially Miss Dorothy Cullen and Miss Evelyn R. Dale, who 
have always been willing to give generously of their time and know- 
ledge. They are, certainly in part, responsible for my high regard for 
librarians in general. 


But to get back to the circuit court records. When | entered the 
vault, | saw that they were housed in metal filing cabinets, which lined 
the walls from the floor almost to the twelve-foot ceiling. No sooner, 
though, had | begun to examine them, than | made a most unhappy 
discovery. The first hundred bundles of Decrees were missing. 


In the early days, the original papers of a suit in chancery usually 
were tied up in bundles labeled ‘decrees’. A single bundle might 
contain several suits or only one, depending on the length of the case. 
Thus, all the first records of the really big, important suits tried at the 
Bullitt Circuit Court were gone. So were the first one hundred twenty- 
five bundles of Judgments, containing the papers of the smaller 
common law cases. 


| immediately sought out Mrs. Strange, who explained that long 
before her time as clerk, they had been taken out of the file drawers 
to make room for later suits, and had been piled up between the top 
of the cases and the ceiling — a space about twelve inches wide. 


Borrowing a stepladder from the jailer, | found them tucked away 
on top, under a blanket of dust. They didn't look as if they had been 
disturbed in generations. No one, Mrs. Strange said, had looked at 
them since she had been in office, and she had been clerk of the 
Bullitt Circuit Court for a great many years. 


With growing excitement, | began to take them down one bundle 
at a time, and go through them. They were tied with old, brittle ribbon. 
Some of the bundles had been wrapped in sheets of newspaper dated 
as early as 1804. They were all hand-written with a quill, the ink 
brown and faded, the paper yellow and fragile with age. And the 
paper they had used! During the early days, paper had been so scarce 
that not the tiniest scrap had been thrown away. Little pieces, hardly the 
size of a postcard, had been filled on both sides with writing. Some- 
times the penmanship was beautifully executed, but that was the 
exception. Usually it had been scrawled by a hand obviously more 
accustomed to an ax or a rifle than a quill. 


The spelling was even worse. It was sort of a labored phonetic 
spelling, but it gave revealing flashes of the way they spoke. ‘“‘Buffaler” 
for buffalo. ‘'Cittle’’ for kettle. ‘Crick’ for creek. Old Isaac Skinner lost 
his temper. ‘Damn my cap and feather!"’, he is quoted as saying. 
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The human interest, the scandals, the slander suits — it was 
literally a gold mine for the novelist. But more to the point, | began to 
make one discovery after another regarding the history of the region. 
These suits referred back, in many instances, to the first days of settle- 
ment, sometimes to events that had happened even before the first 
settlers had arrived. 


There were depositions by the early hunters and backwoodsmen, 
telling about the rude forts and cabins, plots drawn by surveyors over 
a hundred and fifty years ago, showing the location of the old buffalo 
traces and the salt licks. All of it backed up by cumulative, overwhelm- 
ing evidence. Here was the living history of a whole region locked 
away in these dust-covered bundles. 


| saw immediately that | could never hope to get through such an 
enormous mass of Manuscript material alone. So the next time | came, 
| brought my wife, and we began to go through them systematically, 
suit by suit, paper by paper — taking notes, abstracting when we 
could, copying verbatim when it seemed important enough. 


Roughly, we spent a great part of our spare time during the next 
ten years delving among these papers. It wasn't always very reward- 
ing. Lawyers then were just as wordy and involved as they are now— 
even more so. There were just as many legal forms containing no 
worthwhile scraps of information whatever. But it all had to be ex- 
amined, because of the danger of missing some vital fact. 


At other times the discoveries would seem to come in bunches. 


We learned that Brashear's Station, Salt River Garrison, and 
Froman's Station were just different names for the same pioneer fort. 
In Collins they had been listed as separate forts and later histories 
had perpetuated the error. 


Brashear's Station was an important pioneer settlement in Ken- 
tucky history. It is shown on John Filson's map of 1784 as being on 
Salt River at the mouth of Floyd's Fork about one and one-half miles 
above present day Shepherdsville. William Fleming, who was one of 
the land commissioners sent in by Virginia in 1779 to adjust the 
settlers’ claims, mentions in his journal stopping at Brashear's Station, 
where he got some excellent taffio. 


Perhaps you're familiar with taffio, but it took me a long time to 
find out what it was. In case you're as puzzled as | was, it is a fer- 
mented drink made from syrup—maple syrup most likely in this case. 


Anyway, Brashear's Station was the first, and for a time, the only 
fort on the last leg of the Wilderness Road between Harrodsburg and 
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the Falls of Ohio or Louisville. Among other papers, we were lucky 
enough to find the original will of William Brashear, the founder of 
the station. ; 

Now this was the onguet— grumbling scrap of paper, worn 
through at the creases, written by William Brashear, himself, by the 
dim light of a tallow dip in one of the small cabins of the station. It 
is barely legible and dated the eighteenth day of May, 1779. 


‘|, William Brashear,’ he writes, “being in perfect health and 
sound mind, do make this my last will and testament .. ."’ 


He goes on to bequeath to his four daughters one hundred 
pounds and two hundred acres each — all of it to come out of his 
lands on Salt River. To his wife, he gives a third part of his estate, 
both real and personal. Then he appoints his wife and four of his 
friends executrix and executors, and the instrument is witnessed by 
three woodsmen who were at the station with him. 


It is an interesting document, especially in view of the fact that 
it was never recorded, and this, the original, is the only copy in exist- 
ence. It wasn't recorded because William Brashear was killed in 1781, 
probably by Indians, and his widow concealed the will and didn't 
reveal its existence until she was on her deathbed years later. 


Through the testimony of witnesses, it came out that ‘William 
Brashear had been drunk when he made the will and didn't own 
property equal to fifty pounds or a tenth part of the property willed 
to his children and that when his wife expressed herself as to the folly 
and absurdity of such a will, he cocked his gun and would have killed 
her had he not been prevented, being so drunk that he knew not what 
he was doing." 


Maybe he had been indulging in some of that taffio which Colonel 
Fleming had pronounced so excellent. 


Outside Bardstown there is a marker commemorating in metal the 
site of Cox's Station where the early land office was kept. It was erected 
by the Colonial Dames and makes the rather extravagent claim that 
Cox's Station was erected in 1775 — the same year that Harrodsburg 
was permanently settled along with Logan's Station and Boones- 
borough. 


But in the courthouse at Shepherdsville, we found depositions 
given by the members of the party who came to Kentucky and built 
Cox's Station. They testify that in the spring of 1780, they came to 
Brashear's Station at the mouth of Floyd's Fork and from there one 
of the hunters guided them up Salt River to the mouth of Cox's Creek 
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and up the creek to the land claimed by Cox, where they built the 
station later known as Cox's. 


They are asked point-blank was there any station there before 
you arrived? To which they reply: ‘‘No, nothing but some improve- 
ments to hold the land." These improvements or “improved cabins” 
were low, roofless pens only two or three courses high and were erected 
only to lay claim to the tract of land on which they were built. 


The Mud Garrison was another station on the bank of Salt River 
about which a great deal of misinformation has been perpetuated. It 
was unusual in that it had been built by driving a double row of 
pickets in the ground and then filling the space in between with mud 
and gravel from the river bank. The wall enclosed about half an acre 
and the cabins then were built separately inside. 


Most of the accounts state that Mud Garrison occupied the site of 
present day Shepherdsville, and the date of its building varies with 
almont every account — 1775, 1779, 1783 — take your pick; you can 
find a history book to bear you out. 


Again we found dozens of depositions mentioning the Mud Gar- 
rison — some by the men who had built it, some by people who had 
lived in it. Actually, it was a mile and a half below Shepherdsville, 
close to the saltworks and had been built in 1780. 

And so it went. 


It was really amazing. These were verifiable facts of history that 
we were uncovering. Facts that sometimes complemented what was 
known, but more often contradicted it. Facts that brought to light new 
saltworks and licks that had been forgotten, overlooked, ignored. 


It was easy to understand how Salt River came by its name. From 
Bardstown Junction on the south to Fairdale on the north — a dis- 
tance of some fifteen or twenty miles straddling Salt River, there had 
been dozens of licks. Let me name just a few: Long Lick and the Dry 
Lick, Parakeet Lick, Froman’s Lick, Irons Lick, Bullitt's Lick and Mann's 
Lick. There were others. These were just the ones at which salt actually 
had been made in pioneer days. 


It seems incredible that these records had been so long neglected 
by historians. Nothing but the fact that they were so inaccessible, filed 
helter-skelter with no inkling of the treasures they contain, could have 
accounted for it. 

Circuit clerks have their hands full keeping up with modern re- 
cords, with the business of the court. As far as the old records are 
concerned, they do the best they can, but they simply don't have time 
to take on the extra duties of archivist and librarian. 
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Since | first began my research among the records at Shepherds- 
ville, | have found it necessary to examine the records in the court- 
houses at Louisville and Bardstown, Shelbyville, Brandenburg, and 
Elizabethtown. When | say that our county courthouses contain the 
greatest reservoir of original source material pertaining to Kentucky 
history to be found anywhere, | am not exaggerating. Moreover, this 
treasure is practically going to waste for want of trained personnel to 
care for it properly. 


Worse, it is gradually being destroyed through improper preserva- 
tion methods, careless handling, inadequate facilities for storage. In 
many instances, thieves have made off with valuable papers. In a suit 
at Jefferson County Courthouse, the first four maps of Louisville had 
been filed as exhibits. All four have been stolen. 


Now remember, there is NO known copy of the first map of 
Louisville in existence. A copy of the Jared Brooks map, which is the 
second or third, fetched $1200 from a collector of Kentuckiana over 
twenty five years ago. A copy now would be almost priceless. 


The clerk at the Bardstown Courthouse, to her horror, discovered 
a collector cutting revenue stamps out of an old marriage bond book; 
and this sort of vandalism is going on all the time, all over the state 
of Kentucky. 


For that matter, the records of Kentucky County, established in 
1776 and from which Jefferson, Fayette and Lincoln were carved in 
1780, have disappeared entirely. The whole kit and kaboodle. 


It is high time that a new county office was estabiished — the 
office of County Archivist — and trained people hired to fill the post. 
Not political appointees, but people who make a career of manuscript 
work, their jobs protected by Civil Service. 


| don't know whether librarians do any lobbying at Frankfort, 
but | can't think of a more worthwhile project for your association. 


| realize that you are hamstrung by lack of funds, by public 
apathy and political indifference. Nevertheless, we have bookmobiles, 
public libraries, state-supported university libraries and manuscript 
collections and museums. They didn't come about all at once. Why not, 
in time, a County Archivist? 





This paper was presented to the Louisville Library Club at their regular meeting on May 
13, 1961. It was submitted for publication in the KLA Bulletin by Mrs. Glynn Chestnut, 
Librarian, Henry B. Manly Junior High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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School Librarians and Teachers 


EDNA S. MACON 


Former Librarian, Ballard Memorial High School 
Barlow, Kentucky 


“You are not a teacher. You are supposed to take care of the 
books!"’ said a self-assured senior boy to his librarian. Of course, this 
boy does not represent an average attitude of Kentucky's high school 
seniors. Or does he? Such a statement gives pause for consideration 
of the teaching role of the school librarian. 


Our administrators persist in the conviction that the library is an 
integral part of the high school program. Our teachers perform a 
commendable library service as evidenced prominently by the swarms 
of students searching daily for assignment answers. The administrators 
are convinced, the teachers are sold, but do the students understand 
where the librarian stands? Have we as librarians done our share of 
teaching and leading the student into a worthwhile working knowledge 
of the use of library materials? 


Surely, we as librarians must do no less than present ourselves 
as much an integral part of the teaching staff of a high school as any 
other teaching member of the faculty. This teaching need is felt by 
concerned young people. A 1960 Kentucky high school graduate, now 
a college freshman, refers to her high school librarian as always being 

helpful."’ How many times she has gone to the shelf, gotten the 
~cvk and turned to the right page for information that | wanted," and 
then she added, “'l didn't know how to begin in the college library.” 
A Kentucky college librarian observed that the average college freshman 
is ‘so ill-prepared"’ in the use of the library. Is the allegation, ‘You 
are not a teacher. You are supposed to take care of the books.’’, in 
part, then true? 


Oh, but we give library lessons to all freshmen in our school, we 
say. Then we try to rationalize that the library process must begin in 
the elementary school, and we have no elementary libraries in our 
school system. Why, half my time is spent helping the students find 
materials for assignments! Rubbish! It appears that we high school 
librarians have become so infested with the “helpful habit'’ that we 
are graduating seniors with a full-fledged HELPLESS diploma in library 
educaton. There should be a limit. Where did this ‘‘helpful habit'’ get 
the high school graduate who went helplessly into a college library 
unarmed with practical knowledge in the basic principles of library 
use? Librarians must be helpful, true; but helpfulness is only one phase 
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of the versatile mission of the school librarian and entails more than 
spoon feeding the student with desired information. We are also re- 
sponsible for the formal and informal instruction in wise and competent 
use of library resources. The formal portion of teaching can easily be 
fulfilled by a mere quirk of lesson planning and scheduling, or by in- 
tegrating projects with the use of the library as the need arises. How- 
ever, often formal instruction is limited by student absences and lack 
of opportunity for immediate application of taught principles, resulting 
in student library inadequacy. 


Informal and individual teaching is just as vital to the library 
learning process as formal teaching. It is probably the most often de- 
manded, comes at the most inopportune time and, no doubt, is the 
most time-consuming ration of the instructional procedure. 


It is much easier for the librarian to refer the student who wants 
information about George Eliot to page 334 of the Cyclopedia of 
World Authors than to invest the time required in explaining to him 
the trite simplicity of the card catalog and the arrangement of shelves, 
meagerly stocked though they be. This becomes especially trying if we 
are already busily engaged in compiling a bibliography for a teacher, 
or cataloging a back-log of books. But the student deserves this ex- 
planation however time-consuming it may be. Even though he may 
make errors, he learns by the supervised trial and error method, on 
an individual basis, at his own speed. Thus, the instruction becomes 
meaningful. 


R 
It takes qa few steps back to the shelves to look for 228. The student 
returns with 928, Twentieth Century Authors. Lo, and behold, George 


Eliot is not there. Back to the card catalog and AUTHORS, ENGLISH; 
but this time the author and title, though previously explained, becomes 
as necessary as the call number. A long trying process, yes, but how 
rewarding to hear the student say, referring to the card catalog, “And 
that's how that thing works. Well, I'll be!” 


Not only does the student jiearn by the informal and individual 
type of teaching but it is economical because it minimizes the number 
of students who can not use the library independently. It saves imme- 
diate time to trace an article by Jesse Stuart in the Reader's Guide for 
the student, but what has he learned about using the Reader’s Guide? 
Just think how much time has been wasted because the same time- 
consuming process must be repeated each time that student must use 
periodical literature references. 


In addition to the economical advantage of individual instruction, 
it satisfies that intrinsic urge in young people to be independent. The 
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pride displayed by young people upon learning to be independent in 
the library is sufficient evidence of their appreciation. 


Our high school students are young people who read when there 
are no assignments in reading, they read fiction and non-fiction, any- 
thing from mystery stories to Indian Lore. They are also young people, 
who for the most part, will not go on to college; but they will be fre- 
quent visitors in our public libraries. Whether they go to a public, 
college, or special library they should enter with assurance that they 
can help themselves. 


lf we, as librarians, accept our responsibility as teachers and 
practice the art of teaching our young people to use the library effec- 
tively, then our students will see us as teachers. However, more im- 
portant than this, they may enter any storehouse of knowledge with 
confidence that their quest for information will be rewarded through 
their own efforts. 
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Getting The New Standards Into Practice 


ROBERT L. AMSDEN 
Principal, Columbia High School 
South Orange and Maplewood, New Jersey 


| consider myself fortunate to have been asked to represent the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals on the Library 
Standards Advisory Committee. In the ten or twelve Saturdays spent at 
the New York City Public Library and in Washington working with the 
representatives of other national organizations and with such outstand- 
ing library leaders as Frances Henne, Ruth Ersted, Lillian Batchelor, 
Mary Gaver, Elinor Ahlers, Mary P. Douglass, and others including Mrs. 
DeAngelo, | received, | am certain, much more valuable counsel and 
guidance than | gave. Working with such a large committee presented 
many problems to our leader, Dr. Henne. Many compromises are rep- 
resented in the final product of the Committee's work. | hope the new 
Standards is a collection of strengths and not of weaknesses. You will 
have to decide for yourselves when you receive your copies in the next 
few weeks. 

| cannot forget a question Dr. Henne asked in frustration one day 
as she looked down the long conference table, ‘‘Have you heard my 
definition of a camel? A camel is a horse produced by a committee.” 

! want to do two things in my twenty minutes: | want to discuss 
briefly the expectations or relationships (as | see them) that should exist 
between librarians and principals. Second, | want to speak about getting 
our new library standards into practice—and here | want to say that 
| have examined your new state school library standards, and | have 
been much impressed. You can equally apply all | say about the 
national standards to your state standards. What does the principal 
expect from the school librarian? 

The principal expects the librarian to have a warm, friendly inter- 
est in every boy and girl and in every staff member. People should 
really feel welcome, feel wanted in the school library. Librarians should 
know all staff members and most pupils by name. The good librarian 
must be an outgoing, friendly person in addition to being properly 
trained and experienced. 

Librarians must be first of all teachers (at least at heart) and 
second, librarians, in the same sense that counselors and principals are 
first of all teachers. Librarians are expected to know intimately the 
work and problems of every area and department of the school includ- 
ing guidance and supervision. They must be sensitive to each teacher's 
strength and weaknesses and skillful in the use of library resources to 
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help each staff member reach his highest teaching capabilities. It is just as 
desirable for school librarians to have several years of classroom teach- 
ing in their backgrounds as it is for counselors, supervisors and princi- 
pals to have taught prior to accepting specialized responsibility. 


The principal expects the librarian to organize the library room 
{or rooms) efficiently and attractively and | doubt that | need to 
detain to what | mean — at least not to this group. It is appropri- 
ate for a certain amount of money to be spent for library ‘‘ap- 
pearance’ apart from the expected visual displays which make a li- 
brary an eye-catching place. Pupils and teachers should think of the 
library as the most attractive area in their school, in addition to its 
being the cultural or materials center. In schools where the audio and 
visual programs are administered by the library, listening and viewing 
booths or rooms should be available as well as proper storage. In new 
schools, the library must be the most accessible place—more available 
perhaps than the office or washrooms! 


The principal expects strong leadership from the librarian in guid- 
ing the administration to make schedule, budget and space provision 
to expend and improve library services as needed. Directly related to 
Standards, the principal expects the librarian to lead the principal to a 
large extent; not the principal lead the librarian! | would say to the 
principals present, if there are any, that this statement does not relieve 
the principal of responsibility; it merely points the way to a higher 
level of supervision. 


The principal expects the librarian to make suitable arrangements 
with the faculty so that every child in school is trained in the essential 
knowledge and skills for the use of both school and community librar- 
ies. To be useful, this training must be identified with a real problem 
or assignment in a major subject field. Lessons or exercises in library 
usage apart from credit assignments in a subject field are not very 
effective. In the senior high school, the development and stressing of 


investigative and research skills follows the learning of basic library 
skills. 


Directly related to standards, the principal expects the librarian to 
spend time with each teacher, and in the case of new teachers, a con- 
siderable amount of time helping faculty members learn (and most 
teachers need to learn on the job) how to relate their teaching to good 
library services and materials which make their teaching better than it 
otherwise would have been. Unhappily, a large percentage of teachers 
did not have good school libraries availabie to them as pupils; many 
have been forced (often without much resistance) into the textbook rut 
by the example of older teachers or by the lack of a good library materials 
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center in their early teaching experience. One of the librarian’s most 
important and most rewarding duties is the teaching of teachers how 
to become better teachers through the use of the library. 


The principal expects the librarian to be an active, although un- 
official guidance counselor. It is astonishing how helpful a librarian 
can be to certain pupils. His relationship with children does not have 
the same tensions that the classroom teacher has associated with him; 
the librarian does not give an assignment nor a mark. His awareness 
of a pupil's problems — either personal or academic — and his skillful 
suggestions of certain materials, perhaps under the guise of recre- 
ational or hobby reading often are better therapy than would appear 
on the surface. 

In short, summarizing the incomplete but suggestive items above, 
the principal expects the library to be the heart of the school. It should 
be as efficient and attractive as its physical limitations will permit. And 
most important, the principal expects from the librarian far more than 
technically competent library work. He expects the librarian to be a 
superior teacher, a counselor and a supervisor. The librarian should 
“make as much desirable difference’ to the quality of the school as 
any member of the teaching or administrative staff. 

Now let's move from the principal's office to the library workroom 
and find out — in reverse — what the librarian expects from his 
principal (and | know librarians will find my list incomplete. Perhaps 
the librarians who checked it were more tactful than honest.) 

The librarian expects from his principal a genuine interest in and 
appreciation of the library in the total program of the school. He ex- 
pects the principal to understand that a library contributes to every 
area of learning—both in support of formal classes and in the minis- 
tering to the personal interests and needs of the members of the school 
community. He expects the principal to understand that the library is 
not primarily a “leisure time’ area of the school, and is as far from 
being a ‘frill’ as in the English classroom or the science laboratory! 


The principal is expected to be willing to be led by his librarian, 
to explore new ways to improve learning and guidance for boys and 
girls through application of new library skills and insights as these be- 
come evident to the profession. It is known to all in education that 
there is a lag of several decades between promising proved concepts 
or insights and their general application in schools. The librarian can 
and should help the administration decrease the extent of the lag in 
teaching effectiveness. 

The librarian expects his principal to so set up his master schedule 
and to so plan personnel and room assignment that the library will not 
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be used as a study hall or as a regular meeting room except for library 
related activities. 


The principal is expected to try to make personnel provisions in 
the budget so that the library may be opened at least a half hour be- 
fore school begins each morning and remains open until the school of- 
fice closes each day — usually one and a half to two hours after the 
termination of the last class. The library should not be closed at noon 
time; in addition, sufficient time should be budgeted to permit the li- 
brarian to get into certain classes and to attend pertinent curriculum 
and supervisory meetings. Librarians must get out into the school to 
observe the life and needs of the various departments in order that 
they may help determine how the library can best serve the various 
parts of the total program. This cannot be done properly if the librarian 
is assigned to the library all day long. 


The principal must make budget provisions for library clerical help. 
This clerical assistance is an absolute ‘“‘must’’ unless principals are will- 
ing to use a quarter to a third of the librarian’s time in tasks that a 
competent clerk can perform equally well. Not to provide clerical help 
is obviously false economy. 


The librarian expects the principal in making school enlargement 
plans (and every school in the country is or has been enlarging) to be 
certain that library space and equipment both exceed the minimum 
acceptable standards. The library area and equipment (stacks, files, 
tables, etc.) must increase as the enrollment increases. The lag presently 
existing in many schools must be overcome. 


The principal must give the librarians the same status as the de- 
partment heads or counselors. Librarians must attend curriculum plann- 
ing and policy making meetings. And now for the second part of my 
remarks, I'd like to comment for a few minutes on one aspect of the 
new Standards—getting them into use in the shortest possible time; 
and | am using a portion of remarks made at your national breakfast 
meeting in Washington last June. 


The degree to which the new and highly desirable Standards for 
School Libraries will be implemented, with speed and thoroughness of 
diffusion over this great country of ours, the amount of improved 
schooling which will benefit the boys and girls you work with nine 
months a year—these wil! depend more than anything else upon the 
leadership, the persuasiveness, the charm, the determination, the perse- 
verance, the courage that you and other school librarians are willing 
to exert. By and large, the re-definition and enlargement of the role of 
librarians and libraries in American education will be determined not 
by national or state offices, not by superintendents, not by principals, 
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not by school faculties—but by librarians themselves in schools across 
our counties and states. It will not be the administrator or the Board of 
Education who will first perceive the added depth in quality, the im- 
portant enlargements of concepts in the use of materials, the improved 
teaching techniques that are possible—it will be the school librarian 
who has the insight first. The question each school librarian must ask 
himself: “‘What am | personally going to do about it?’ 


| have the impression from my work in these past twenty-five years 
in eight states and one foreign country and from my consultations with 
fellow principals, that as a group (and) watch out; here come some broad 
generalizations . . . as a group, school librarians are completely de- 
lightful people. (That one should be safe enough!) They are sensitive 
to other human beings, self-effacing; they are pleasant, calm, gentle, 
cooperative and very hard-working. They try to please and to help 
everyone around them. So much for their generalized virtues. 


Let's examine some characteristics that could be faults—at least 
when they are related to the implementation of the new Standards: | 
don't think that most librarians give enough leadership to their schools; 
they tend too often to be the ‘willing servers and followers’’ and not 
the “aggressive leaders.'’ They don't help enough in the setting of 
school educational policy and operational policy. They share their in- 
sights, their beliefs, their values but often with so much humility that 
the ideas lose effectiveness. 


If these new Standards are to become effective in more than just 
a few hundred select schools in the next five years, librarians—you 
people and your associates who are not present—must teach teachers 
and principals and superintendents and Boards of Education and other 
lay leaders what happens to children in schools where really good 
library programs are in operation. These people must be taught how 
desperately important to the education of children and youth good li- 
brary services really are. 


Most existing secondary school libraries and programs in this 
country, in my opinion, are inadequate and perhaps downright poor 
{they do not even meet the old Standards). They are often poor because 
the only person in the school who really knows what the children and 
teachers are missing is reluctant or feels inadequate to offer much 
leadership. If school librarians are going to wait for administrators and 
boards to put these new standards into practice without their using a 
“carrot and the stick,"’ they are going to wait a long, long time. It is 
not that administrators and boards do not want good schools, for they 
do; but they cannot be experts on all phases of the curriculum, services, 
plant, finances, etc. 
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My advice to school librarians is this: 


Stop being so agreeable about inadequate library budgets; stop being 
so cooperative about impossible equipment, tiny quarters, study halls 
assigned to library; point out with emphasis how wasteful it is for the 
school district to continue to use a professional person as a clerk. 


In short, for the sake of better teaching and better learning for 
children, make your presence felt and your voice heard in the interest 
of these new Standards—not once but many, many times. 

Don't misunderstand me. I'm not suggesting you should be pre- 
sumptious or unpleasant, or tactless, or overly aggressive, or offensive 
— but take a few risks and continue to take them. Risk taking is nec- 
essary sometimes, and we have now reached one of those times in the 
development of school libraries. 


I've spent enough of my time on the in-service character develop- 
ment of school libraries. Now let's set up an outline for action: 

Now you have the National Standards. This month read them two 
or three times. Relate them to your present situation; identify yourself 
with their philosophy. Decide (you've already done this twenty times 
last year) . . . decide in order of importance what the next half dozen 
steps should be in improving your library facilities, staff, and program. 
Set up a reasonable plan for action to cover the next three or four 
years. Examine your educational beliefs and, if necessary, raise your 
sights. Know in advance where you can compromise or retreat and 
where you must “hold the line’ at all costs. Marshall your arguments, 
then with systematic regularity storm the various strong points that 
must be captured, and these strong points are: the principal, the super- 
intendent, the board, the public (parents in particular), department 
heads or curriclum supervisors and, last but not least, your fellow 
teachers. (Most teachers never learned, at least not effectively, in their 
professional training how to teach with the aid of a good materials 
resource center.) 

Difficult as it may seem to you to try to affect the opinions and 
values of so many people with respect to the new Standards, | don't 
think you face the problem of the defense attorney questioning a dour 
prospective Vermont juror: “Do you have any opinions about this 
case?"’ and the reply, ‘No, | don't, but when | do, I'm sure they'll be 
bitter!’ Nor do we necessarily face the suspicious or hostile reactions 
from our school or college faculties that a friend teaching in a Pennsyl- 
vania college reported: ‘‘The faculty approached the new program like 
elephants facing a mouse — trunks all aquiver with anticipatory indig- 
nation!" 

| think that school librarians should tackle and get their adminis- 
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trators to tackle some of these following practical items first, once they 
have helped them to see what great improvements in schooling can 
occur through application of the new Standards. 


The librarian needs additional time, time which is free from book 
processing and other largely mechanical work, time free from work dir- 
ectly with students. Get at least one more daily period of time this next 
year to work largely with teachers and supervisors. Make systematic plans 
for increasing that time for the library staff each succeeding year until 
the time budget is sufficient to meet the needs of the expended and 
deepened program envisioned by the new Standards. 


Make every effort to get additional clerical help. (| realize that 
most librarians have no paid clerical help at all.) One of the best 
arguments is economy. Every time a librarian does mechanical work 
that could be done as well by an employee paid very much less, 
public money is being improperly spent and administrators are very 
sensitive to the improper use of money. Perhaps one of the reasons 
for the slowness of schools to provide library clerks is that some 
librarians prefer to spend a large share of their time in library clerical 
work rather than to struggle with the infinitely more difficult and 
sophisticated problems of curriculm, improving teaching methods, and 
the like. This last speculation is perhaps unfair. 


Materials collections must steadily expand, and expansion must 
be budgeted because as professional time is used wisely to help widen 
administrative and faculty horizons, and student horizons, too, the 
demand for materials will increase steadily. This increase must be 
reflected in the school budget. 


Equipment and space improvement and enlargement must accom- 
pany the increase in staff time and the increase in materials. This 
need must be reflected in the next school budget. Those librarians who 
may never before have tried to shape a school budget have. got to try 
now. This work of convincing and helping administrators is never 
done. You must continue to keep them informed, encouraged and 
convinced. 

The possibility for a campaign with the teaching and subject 
matter supervisors is obvious. Meet with them regularly as individuals 
and as groups and demonstrate to them how the many faces of the 
library can help them teach children better, can help them improve 
curriculum, can make their teaching more exciting and more satisfying 
to them as teachers as well as to children. 


In particular, go after the new staff members. Schedule at least 
two conferences with each the first semester to acquaint them with the 
services of the library as an aid to better teaching. 
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Invite the school board and the Parent-Teacher Association board 
to meet in the library once or twice; arrange to present a library 
program for the school board and for parents; experiment with an 
“open house" for parents and others. Use imagination to develop 
ways to let the taxpaying public know how very, very important a 
good library program is to the education of children and youth. 


At the school district and county level, see that the local associa- 
tion of librarians presents or arranges programs about the Standards 
for the other professional groups and this you are doing today. Get 
principals, superintendents, counselors, classroom teachers, and many 
others to endorse and adopt the new Standards. School library leaders 
are currently making every effort to do this at the national and state 
level. It can be done as well at the school district and county level. 


Let me conclude by saying that the important steps forward have 
been taken in guidance, in modern language, and in other curriculum 
fields, in school architecture, in child health programs, in school food 
service; these have come about largely through the efforts of the 
people most intimately connected with each area. Nobody did it for 
them. So will it be with the implementation of the new school library 
Standards. Charm, intelligence, tact, perserverance, courage, and 
leadership are essential at this point. If school librarians will lead 
administrators persistently and well, principals and superintendents 
will give: support to the new Standards. The results will be better 
teaching and better learning for millions and millions of deserving 
American boys and girls. 


As | think appreciatively about the important contributions 
librarians have made in the past and look forward to their reaching 
new heights in the future, | am reminded about the teacher who, 
when he first heard that George Bernard Shaw was a vegetarian, 
exclaimed, ‘‘And he wrote all those wonderful things on a diet of 
vegetables! What might he have done if they only fed him meat!'’ — 
what will happen in schools when we begin feeding our librarians 
meat? Well, the new state and national Standards give us a carefully 
planned high protein menu. 


‘ 


Let me close with three sentences quoted from an article by 
Lillian Batchelor of Philadelphia: ‘‘We are convinced that a library 
operating at maximum efficiency gives the school a permanent ‘built 
in" method of enriching the curriculum and improving the educational 
experiences of all students. It is indispensable to any good reading 
or guidance program, and it has proved itself a powerful factor in 
teaching education. It is probably the best single method of achieving 
all these ends —— and may well be the least expensive.’ 
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The Mayfield-Graves County 
Public Library 


By early autumn the Mayfield-Graves County Public Library will 
have been moved from the cramped quarters in the basement of the 
Court House to a spacious fourteen room building ideally located in 
an uncongested and easily accessible part of town. Mrs. J. E. Warren 
will continue to serve as chief librarian and Mrs. Alton Thacker has 
recently been appointed assistant librarian. 


The Fiscal Court of Graves County established the Mayfield-Graves 
County Library in October of 1940 and provided physical facilities in 
the Court House. At the end of the first year the holdings consisted of 
4,032 books, 20 periodicals and 1 newspaper. The book collection has 
now grown to approximately 14,000 volumes, but there has been little 
increase in physical provisions. In a recent article in The Mayfield 
Messenger, Mrs. Warren vividly described the present situation: 


When one enters the library the clutter and congestion is 
easily seen. Every shelf is packed and jammed two rows 
deep with books. When new books come in, the old ones 
are removed from the shelf to make room for them. The 
books taken from the shelf are packed in boxes and put 
under the reading tables, the charge desk, the librarian's 
desk or any other available space. These books are not filed 
away — they are in circulation! The librarians have to 
remember the title of each book and the box it is in. When a 
book is requested and is not found where it should be, we 
say, “If you can come back tomorrow we will have the book 
for you."’ When the library closes the treasure hunt begins — 
from top shelf to bottom shelf and under all the tables — 
until we find the book and place it on the reservation table 
to be delivered the following day... . Believe it or not, the 
three ring circus and the cranberry merchant had nothing on 
us... . All the worry and trouble, rush and tumble fade 
when we are able to guide men, women and children into 
better reading. 


Mrs. Warren's attitude has been supported by interested local 
citizens directed by an alert library board presently composed of Mr. 
P. H. Laughlin, Jr., Chairman, Mrs. Charles Johnson, Secretary, Mrs. H. 
H. Spahr, Ralph Duncan and T. C. Arnett. The efforts of the Library 
Board have been strongly boosted by the interest and donations of 
two former leading citizens of Mayfield, Mr. O. G. Ducobu and Mr. 
Ed Gardner. 

Mr. Ducobu came to Mayfield from London, England, in 1904 and 
established a laundry and dry cleaning business which he operated 
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until the time of his death in 1958. His many expressions of interest 
and support of libraries were climaxed by an appropriation in his will 
of two large pieces of property to be given to the Mayfield-Graves 
County Public Library provided an amount of $10,000 be raised by 
public subscription within a period of five years. The money was raised 
by Mayfield merchants and interested citizens in five months. 


On January 20, 1961, the Annie Gardner Foundation offered the 
use of Edana Locus, the home of the late Mr. and Mrs. Ed Gardner, to 
the Mayfield-Graves County Library Board to be used as the public 
library. The Board signed a lease for ten years at a cost of $1.00 
per year with provision for an extension at the end of the ten year 
period. The fourteen room house was built in 1927-28 by a local 
contractor, X. B. Wickersham. The foundation set for one year before 
the unique construction was continued. Glue was used to set the joints 
and very few nails were placed in the structure. Some of the original 
furnishings have been retained for use in the library and shelving 
in the reading rooms have been designed of woods blending with the 
original woodwork. Edana Locus is surrounded by seven acres of 
gardens and lawn, and the circular driveway has been expanded 
to provide easy access and adequate parking for library patrons. 

Remodeling plans were thoughtfully made by the Board in 
consultation with a library specialist from the Library Bureau of 
Remington Rand. Space has been effectively and attractively utilized. 
An estimated $16,000 has been spent in remodeling and installation 
of library equipment. 

On the main floor will be located the charging desk and card 
catalog, the stack area, a general reading room, a children's reading 
room which opens onto an outside patio, the librarian’s office, a small 
kitchen, and a special reading room which will house the M. B. 
Holifield Book Collection. Mr. Holifield, a Graves Countian and former 
Assistant Attorney General of Kentucky who died in 1957, gave the 
library approximately 1,400 books of religion, philosophy and history. 
The collection is most valuable for research in the Civil War period. 

The second floor will provide conference rooms, a room for meet- 
ings of local organizations, and a room containing historical relics of 
local and state interest. 

Plans are being made for participation in the Regional Library 
Program. 

The progress of the Mayfield-Graves County Public Library is the 
result of the cooperative effort of the librarian, the library board 
members of the past and present, the Fiscal Court, the City Council, and 
the interest, hard work and generosity of local citizens. Is this not the 
basis for development of any public library? 
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Librarians, Teachers and Library 
Materials 


EDWIN C. STROHECKER 


Chairman, Department of Library Science 
Nazareth College 


Use of the library collection for curriculum enrichment was the 
main theme of the Workshop in Library Materials for the Classroom 
sponsored by the Department of Library Science of Nazareth College 
from June 21 to June 30, 1961. 


The keynote speaker, Dr. Richard VanHoose, Superintendent of the 
Jefferson County Public Schools, viewed the library as a collection of 
learning materials. This collection, however, is considered by everyone 
responsible for developing the library situation. The parents, the princi- 
pals, the superintendents all have divergent beliefs which will range 
from critical questioning of expenditures of such funds to that of com- 
plete library planning with unlimited funds. The protagonists of the 
latter philosophy then move forward; and, guided by the American 
Library Association Standards for School Library Programs, the library 
program is implemented. This, then, calls for a well-trained and enthu- 
siastic librarian who recognizes the liaison role of the school librarian 
and the necessity of the instructional materials center. Such a librarian 
must keep pace with the curriculum trends, and will be forever search- 
ing for pertinent material. By doing so, she will be able to enhance the 
use of the library collection and develop a contagious library habit. 
At this time, the library becomes ‘a keynote in the arch of continuing 
education." 


Miss Thelma Sloan, Head Librarian of DuPont Manual High School 
and Workshop Coordinator, concluded the Wednesday afternoon gener- 
al session by setting forth the objectives to be accomplished. After each 
session, group meetings were held to consider the library as a teaching 
agency and materials center, the effective cooperative efforts between 
the librarian and the teacher, and the curriculum materials in the areas 
of the humanities, the social sciences, the sciences and the modern 
foreign languages. Mrs. Gladys Ambrose, Librarian, Cane Run Ele- 
mentary School and Filson Elementary School, and Mrs. Thelma Estes, 
Library Supervisor of the Fort Knox Dependent Schools, led the Elemen- 
tary School Library group discussions; while Mrs. Jean Ferriell, Librarian, 
DuPont Manual High School, and Mrs. Mary Hammack, Librarian, Du- 
Pont Manual High School, led the Secondary School Library group dis- 
cussions. 
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Thursday's general session was opened with a recognition of the 
librarian's responsibility in providing curriculum enrichment materials. 
The guest speaker, Miss Ruby Trower, Supervisor of Library Service, 
Lexington Public Schools, asserted that the librarian does not have to 
convince herself of the value of excellent library service, but must 
continually consider new ways to achieve it. Every librarian must ac- 
custom herself to change and be flexible enough to move with change. 
The library can then become the true information materials center as 
seen in the future image of education, when forty percent of the time 
devoted to education will be directed toward independent study. Even 
machine teaching materials may become a part of the library; and, of 
necessity, departmental libraries may be created. To succeed in this 
new library approach is to expand facilities, increase budgets and 
augment the cooperative efforts of teachers and the librarian. Obvi- 
ously, this cannot be accomplished overnight; but continual progress, 
although sometimes slow, is the librarian's challenge. 


During the Friday general session, Mr. James Oxendine, Division 
Sales Manager for Spencer Press, Inc., examined the materials which 
can be used for student research. These materials should be used when 
the occasion presents itself; for there is no specified time for the li- 
brarian to assist the student in verifying facts, seeking background 
information and using related materials. The librarian must be con- 
stantly alert to the situations in the library which eminate from the 
classroom. Therefore, it is necessary for her to be acquainted with the 
curriculum needs and to correlate the library's function with classroom 
instruction. Combining this knowledge with professional experience 
and training, the librarian can accumulate not only basic reference 
material, but also colateral and nonbook material to intensify the re- 
search program of the school. With these materials available, the 
student can experience the basic research skills for future application. 


Monday's general session was opened with a study of the cur- 
riculum, the library and the humanities. The guest speaker, Mr. A. J. 
Beeler, Coordinator of the Development of Curriculum Materials for the 
Louisville Public Schools, stated that during the course of American 
education the term “‘curriculum’ had undergone many changes. How- 
ever, a more adequate concept of the curriculum would include the 
experiences which a student has under the school’s guidance. Never- 
theless, experiences outside of the classroom, but at the same time 
under the guidance of the school, must also be realized as a part of 
the curriculum. In like manner, the concept of the school library has 
changed radically throughout the years. It is no longer a book deposi- 
tory, but an indispensable part of the modern school which meets the 
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needs of the child. Therefore, the library emerges as a materials center. 
These materials, then, can assist the student in gaining the cultural 
aspects of the humanities rather than aiding him to earn a living. At 
this point, the teacher and the librarian form a never-ending partner- 
ship; for there are many varied projects which can be developed. In 
this way, the teacher and the librarian help the student to develop a 
moral and spiritual appreciation, satisfy the desire for aestheticism 
and provide an avenue of escape from the mundane to the sublime. 


At Tuesday's general session, when the social sciences were con- 
sidered, Miss Vera Grinstead, Assistant Professor of Library Science, 
Western Kentucky State College, expressed the belief that America's 
destiny lies in the hands of those who teach the child and the youth; 
and that we will not be defeated in any way if we do not forget 
America's heritage and what it represents. This can be accomplished 
by teaching the child to read carefully and think of what is happening 
in our world. When the child is taught to read, not only books can be 
considered, but other media as well; for newspapers and periodicals 
also encourage careful thinking. The importance of books in the for- 
mation of our present day society is significantly emphasized in Robert 
B. Down's Books That Changed the World and Coronet's (February, 
1960) ‘Seven Books That Shook Our Lives.'’ Thus, a well-selected li- 
brary collection is essential on both the elementary and secondary level. 
This collection, however, cannot remain static; it must be kept contin- 
ually alive, changing as the world changes. 


On Wednesday, during the general session, Dr. Bruce Vance, 
Supervisor of Science and Mathematics for the Louisville Public Schools, 
provided an understanding of the new emphasis in the sciences. No 
longer is the child given rote instruction in the sciences where termi- 
nology is of prime importance. Instead, the how and the why is stress- 
ed with an understanding of the basic functions involved. This has 
been brought about by the realization that the student should be 
stimulated to experiment in his own way. With the availability of inex- 
pensive equipment which can be taken home, the individual can learn 
to explore beyond the classroom. It naturally follows that with this 
approach the use of library books will be encouraged. Selection for 
these materials can be from the lists published by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science and supplementary funds 
can be obtained through the National Defense Education Act. Close 
liaison, however, must be maintained between the teacher and the 
librarian in order to select readings which will give the student a back- 
ground of “cold facts'’ as well as enjoyable content. These library 
books, then, become the ‘nuts and bolts’’ for classroom teaching. 
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Dr. Jean Voyer, Chairman of the French Department, Nazareth 
College, commented on the fact that the confused state of the language 
teachers can be realized by non-representation of a modern language's 
section in the National Education Association. This is due to the doubt 
concerning language learning aims. Previously, the skills in learning a 
language were emphasized in the writing and reading of a language, 
with hearing and speaking considered a ‘‘deluxe’’ endeavor. Studies 
of the value of such a teaching approach, prompted by the decline in 
language enrollments, revealed that the individual can actually read 
and write better after acquiring a feeling for the language through 
hearing and speaking. Also, of the four skills involved in language 
learning, the most difficult to achieve were reading and writing; and 
for this reason alone, should be developed last. With the hearing and 
speaking approach in the language classroom, the modern language 
instructor needs laboratory materials — records, tapes, slides, film- 
strips, films, printed materials. It is here that the school library is of 
assistance. In planning the library, physical facilities need to be con- 
sidered for such a program in languages; and financial aid can be 
considered in the light of National Defense Education Act funds. At 
this point, the language teacher and librarian cooperate in a systematic 
manner. The teacher will be continually alert for up-to-date material in 
his file and the librarian will be constantly supplementing the library 
collection for classroom instructional materials. 


‘What Lies Ahead?" was presented by Miss Thelma Sloan, Work- 
shop Coordinator, at the final general session on Friday. Since every 
phase of today’s school is being re-examined and re-evaluated, start- 
ling realizations are occuring in education. New techniques in instruc- 
tional materials are being used; and this is of utmost concern to the 
library staff. With the trend toward a unified materials center, the 
school library must assume the responsibility for a complete collection 
of teaching materials. Here the librarian becomes a true librarian when 
she practices the necessary public relations with all school personnel 
and when she does not allow herself to be so engrossed with materials 
and curriculum planning that she forgets the library is a teaching 
agency. The librarian must chart her most logical course and be posi- 
tively directed. Her horizons will be unlimited, then, when cooperative 
planning with administrators and teachers give her the allies needed 
to build firm and broad foundations which will support the quality of 
education the world needs today. 
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A Report From The Kentucky Library 
Trustees’ Association 


A. J. LEGEAY 


President 


Approximately thirty trustees and friends of Kentucky libraries 
attended a reorganizational meeting of the Kentucky Library Trustees’ 
Association which was held in conjunction with the KLA annual con- 
vention at Owensboro on October 29, 1960. The principal purpose of 
the Trustees’ Association as stated in the Articles of Incorporation filed 
in 1955, is to promote, further, advance and foster the development of 
libraries and library service in the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and to 
provide for the exchange of ideas and experiences among Kentucky 
Library Trustees through conferences and publications, and by such 
other means as may from time to time be determined. 


As a step in revitalizing the Kentucky Library Trustees’ Association, 
plans were formulated at Owensboro to hold district meetings or 
workshops one or more times a year. The state was divided into ap- 
proximately twenty districts, each composed of five or six counties, for 
this purpose. The district meeting was designed to bring library trustees 
of neighboring boards together and through group study, discussion 
and utilization of the experience and resources of each trustee, to in- 
crease the competency of every trustee in carrying out his duties and 
responsibilities. The district meeting becomes a means of bringing 
every trustee up to date on library problems, programs and goals on 
the local, regional and state levels. 


Reports on district meetings have been enthusiastic, with more 
than one-half of the districts reporting. Mrs. Oscar Bennett, chairman 
of Hardin County District, reported a successful meeting which had for 
its theme “Selling the Public Library to the Community.”’ Six counties 
were represented by trustees at the Wayne County District whose 
chairman is Mr. R. O. Cook. Twenty trustees representing five counties 
attended the McCracken County District meeting held at Paducah 
Carnegie Library. Rev. W. B. Casey, McCracken County district chair- 
man, conducted the meeting with Miss Margaret Willis of the Library 
Extension Division as principal speaker. Miss Willis discussed both 
federal and state aid to city, county and regional libraries, and suc- 
cessful programs for obtaining increased funds from local governmental 
organizations. 
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Other districts which have conducted, or have scheduled a 1961 
meeting include Muhlenburg County District with Mrs. Shelly DePoyster 
as chairman, who organized her program around a luncheon meeting; 
Christian County District, with Mrs. Frank Yost as chairman; Henderson 
County, with Mrs. H. H. Farmer as chairman; Letcher County District, 
with Mrs. H. M. Caudill as chairman; Boyd County District, with Mrs. 
John Diedrich as chairman. 


In addition to organizational planning for the district workshops 
or meetings, the reorganization meeting at Owensboro covered the 
appointment of Mrs. Frank Yost, Christian County, to prepare, write 
and submit the KLTA by-laws for adoption at the next annual meeting 
to be held in conjunction with the KLA Annual Convention in 1961. 
Mrs. H. H. Farmer, Henderson County, was appointed to head the KLTA 
Convention Program Committee. Individual trustee membership dues 
were set at $1 per year with institutional membership at $2 per year. 


Officers of KLTA for 1960-61 are: President, Mr. A. J. Legeay, 
Paducah Carnegie Library; Ist Vice President, Mr. Sam Gish, Greenville- 
Central City Library; 2nd Vice President, Mr. John T. Dryden, Ashland 
Public Library; Secretary, Mrs. Frank Yost, Hopkinsville Public Library; 
and Treasurer, Mrs. H. H. Farmer, Henderson County Library. 














KLA Recruitment Committee 


JUANITA C. JACKSON 


Chairman 


The Recruitment Committee, after a rather slow start, finally got 
into action. We were all willing to work, but uncertain as to what we 
should do. The snows of January delayed the KLA Board Meeting 
which we thought would speak the magic words of inspiration. We, 
oe expected too much, but at least the few ideas we had were 
passed. 


Early in March the Lexington members of the committee, Mrs. 
Evelyn Cierley, Mr. James O'Rourke and Mrs. Juanita Jackson held a 
meeting at which time a letter to be sent to all high schools, junior 
colleges and colleges in the state was written. Its purpose is to inform 
non-library people that recruitment material and speakers for programs 
are available. The letter was delayed by one little thing after another 
until it was decided to send it in the late summer. 


After trying to evade the responsibility, | finally gave up and 
accepted the position of state representative for the Library Administra- 
tion Division Recruiting Committee of ALA for a two year term. At first 
it seemed as though this would be a full time job, but by delegating 
responsibility to three hard working persons who are sincerely interest- 
ed in recruitment, and who are enlisting the aid of many others, the 
organizational part of the job is accomplished. You may not have been 
aware of this, but Kentucky “est omnis divisa in partes tres” for re- 
cruitment purposes. Mrs. June Rice, Paintsville, is head of the Eastern 
region; Mrs. Alice Lewis, Frankfort, is head of the Central region; and 
Miss Mary Wilson Eldred, Princeton, heads the Western region. They, 
with the representatives which they have appointed, are the recruit- 
ment network for the state. 


We all realize, at least theoretically, that recruitment is the life 
blood of the library profession. Unless we continue to attract top-notch 
young people the profession will seriously suffer. It is the responsibility 
of all of us to encourage intelligent, high-grade people to investigate 
librarianship as a career. No one has found the formula which causes 
a person to become a librarian. Probably there is none, but at some 
time we all have the opportunity to encourage a bright pospect to 
enter the profession. It is possible we do this unaware, by going about 
our work with enthusiasm, by showing that we like people, and at the 
opportune time speaking the words which may start someone on the 
path toward a career in librarianship. But we can't leave recruitment 
entirely to such chance. We need to work at it in a more tangible way, 
also. We have the network set up so that there should be a represent- 
ative in each county. These names will be supplied upon request. In- 
formational material is available by writing to the Library Extension 
Division, Frankfort. Make use of the Recruitment Committee. We are 
willing and eager to serve. 
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Tidewater Sprig, by Emmett McDowell. New York: Crown Publishers, 
Inc., 1960. $3.95. 


An experienced writer of mystery novels has with this first histori- 
cal novel made an impressive entry into the field. Robert Emmett 
McDowell, a native Kentuckian, shows here a real feeling for research, 
the significance of historical incidents, and consummate skill as a 
writer. The ten years which he spent in research for Tidewater Sprig, 
he says, yielded enough material for ten additional novels. Those we 
can await with pleasant anticipation. 

Todd Medford, the charming hero of the novel, was a member of 
Virginia aristocracy in the period following the Revolutionary War. 
His inability to conform got him into all sorts of trouble. Eventually, 
to escape the law, he abandoned his birthright and set out to seek 
both adventure and fortune in the wilds of Kentucky. 


Fate sent him eventually to the part of Kentucky that is now 
Bullitt County. He became involved with the saltworks which provided 
a livelihood for many pioneers and sustenance for all. Life was not 
pleasant. In order to succeed, Medford, a Tidewater Sprig, was forced 
to deal with circumstances and persons entirely foreign to his back- 
ground and way of life. His success came as a result of much scheming 
and long hours of back-breaking labor. 


The novel is peopled with a variety of characters, carefully con- 
ceived and presented. Manner of dress, conversation and dialog, and 
a philosophy of life became an integral part of the presentation. The 
book abounds in incidents attached to true historical events of the 
day but which stand on their own. Mr. McDowell manages always to 
capture the flavor of the life of the times. He has the rare ability to 
lend a certain contemporaneity to scenes of the past; the reader is 
able at all times to become a figure in the incidents of the story. 
Evidence of careful, scholarly research adds both interest and power 
to the story. 

Tidewater Sprig is a book, of course, which should have wide 
popularity among devotees of Kentucky history and fiction. It deserves 
much wider reception. Though it is perhaps too frank and sophisticated 
for high school readers except those who are especially mature, all 
lovers of historical fiction will find this an exciting presentation of a 
little-known facet of Kentucky history. 


A. J. BEELER 

Coordinator in Curriculum 

Louisville Public Schools 
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MEETINGS 


The Annual Fall Convention of Kentucky Library Association will 
be held October 19-21 at the Kentucky Hotel in Louisville. Registration 
will begin and exhibits will open at 1:00 p.m. Thursday, October 19. 

At the first general session on Thursday evening, Richard Ander- 
son, Assistant to the Vice-President of the Battelle Institute of Research 
in Columbus, Ohio, will deliver the keynote speech inaugurating the 
Conference theme — ‘‘The Library and the Challenge of Change.” 

Myrl Ricking, Personnel and In-Service Training Co-ordinator, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, will speak at the second general session on 
Friday morning following the Exhibitor's Coffee. 

The Friday night banquet speaker is to be announced. 

The final general session on Saturday morning will feature a short 
talk on job attitudes by David Dodson, Job Psychologist and Consultant. 

Mrs. Josephine Johnson, Convention Chairman, has announced 
that Thursday afternoon from 1:00 to 3:00 is being left open for com- 
mittee meetings or any special meetings as may be needed. A com- 
plete program for the Convention will be printed in the October issue 
of the KLA Bulletin which will appear in September. 


PERSONNEL 


Mrs. Edna Darnell and Mrs. Evon Kelley have recently been ap- 
pointed to the Murray-Calloway County Regional Library staff. 


Mrs. Lois Sparks will begin work in September as librarian at 
Murray College High School. She replaces Miss Alice Caldwell who 
resigned to accept a teaching position in the Cadiz Elementary School. 


Miss Gladys Linn has accepted the position of librarian at North 
Marshall High School. Miss Linn has been librarian in Missouri during 
the past few years. 


Two elementary librarians have recently been appointed in 
McCracken County. Mrs. Patsy Beasley will be employed in the Pad- 
ucah Elementary Schools and Mrs. Joyce Harp will be at Reidland 
and Farley Elementary Schools. 
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Mrs. Rosemary Kloss has replaced Mrs. Edna Macon as librarian 
at Ballard Memorial High School. 


Sister Alberta Maria Abell, Instructor in Library Science, Nazareth 
College, has been appointed Chairman-elect of the Louisville Unit of 
the Catholic Library Association. 


Rezina E. Senter, Head, Library Science Department, Murray State 
College, has been appointed by Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Wendell Butler, to serve on the State Curriculum Committee. 


MISCELLANY 


A program of library science that will provide for the certification 
of school librarians was begun at Eastern Kentucky State College 
during the summer semester. The new program is designed to offer 
the student a minor in library science and the requirements for certi- 
fication for both elementary and high school librarianship as set by 
the Kentucky State Board of Education. 


Mrs. Mary Craytor Yundt will teach in the new department. She 
has formerly been a member of the staff at East Cleveland Public 
Library in Ohio and Kentucky Wesleyan College Library in Owensboro. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Art Guild Bindery, Inc. 
Colonial Book Service 

Geo. A. Flohr Co. 

Charles M. Gardner Co. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Heckman Bindery, Inc. 

A. C. McClurg & Company 
Modern Binding Corporation . 


Weise-Winckler Bindery 


Our advertisers make a significant contribution to 
Kentucky Library Association. Remember to support 
them and to visit their exhibits at the KLA Conven- 
tion in Louisville in October. 
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OUR REPUTATION — 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


ART GUILD BINDERY, INC. 


2844 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 





A CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDERY 











Colonial 
Book 
Service 


Specialists in supplying the 
out-of-print-books as _ listed 
in all Library Indices 
(Granger Poetry; Essay and 
General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont Catalogue; Speech, 
) 


WANT LISTS INVITED 
CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


23 EAST FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











Bound For The Future 
Fe QUALITY BINDING 

L cox TO THE BEST 

Our RECORD OF SERVICE 
H AS MET EVERY TEST 


e EMEMBER THE NAME 
(Let Us Do the Rest) 


GEO. A. FLOHR CoO. 


We specialize in CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDING and QUICK 
SERVICE 
809 Wainut Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
EST. 1899 
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GAYLORD 
BOOK 
TRUCKS 


choice wood —steel 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
















Our Prebound 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


® last longer 
® look better 


® cost less 


Charles M. Gardner 
Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Known for 
FAST - FRIENDLY - RELIABLE 
SERVICE 











it takes 
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STEPS 


PLUS... SKILLED WORK- 
MANSHIP, ADEQUATE 
PLANT FACILITIES, and 
A GENUINE DESIRE TO 


SERVE YOU. 
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YOU CAN TELL A BOOK BY ITS COVER 
THAT’S WHY 


“Next To a Good Book — Librarians 
Prefer Modern Bindings” 


The Modern Binding Corporation 
PORTLAND, INDIANA 


We also handle the Charles M. Gardner line of books, featuring 
selected titles from 49 different publishers. These books are 
durably bound in attractive illustrated covers. Unconditionally 
guaranteed. 








Books ...and Service 


WEISE-WINCKLER 
from McCLURG’S BINDERY, Inc. 


631 North Street 


McClurg’s, with over half a 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


century of specialized library 
service, is equipped to serve SPECIALISTS IN PERIODICAL 
you well! Our staff is skilled in AND LIBRARY BINDINGS 


the handling of Library, School 


and College book orders. Excellent Workmanship 


Prompt Service 
We welcome your patronage 


- and the opportunity to Combine to create an Unexcelled 


serve you. Service 


INFORMATION AND PRICES ON 
A. C. McCLURG & co. REQUEST 


333 E. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Indiana Library Association 


Illinois Library Association, Chicago, 
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Ohio Library Association, Cincinnati, 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel 
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PROGRAM 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
October 19, 20, 21, 1961 
Kentucky Hotel 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Theme: ‘‘Libraries and the Challenge of Change” 
Thursday, October 19, 1961 
1:00 p. m. Registration Opens. Mezzanine 
Exhibits Open. Mezzanine 
Audio Visual Exhibit Opens. Parlor D. Sherwood 
Kirk in charge. This exhibit will be open at all 
times except during general sessions and during 
meal meetings. 
Committee Meetings as called by Chairmen 
3:00 p. m. KLA Board Meeting 


4:00 p. m._ Visit Exhibits 
6:30 p. m. University of Kentucky Alumni Dinner. Place to be 
announced. 


8:00 p. m. First General Session. Flag Room. lone M. Chap- 
man, President, presiding. 
Welcome Speech by City Official 
Welcome by Host Librarians. Ernest M. White 
Speaker: Richard J. Anderson, Assistant to the 
Vice-President, Battelle Memorial Institute. ‘‘Em- 
balmed by Precedent’’ 
10:00 p. m. Reception. Flag Room 
Friday, October 20, 1961 
8:00 a. m. Registration Opens (Registration will be continuous 
from 8:00 a. m. to 7:00 p. m. with the exception 
of 12:00 to 1:00 p. m.) 
College and Reference Section Breakfast. Mirror 
Room. Miss Vera Grinstead, Chairman, presiding. 
Business Meeting 
Program: Panel Discussion ‘The Library and Human 
Relations” 
Panelists: Miss Phyllis Covatta, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, Nazareth 
College; Mrs. Edith Knepper, Assistant 
Professor of Library Science, Kentucky 
Wesleyan College; Miss Rezina Senter, 
Assistant Professor of Library Science, 
Murray State College; Mr. Don McNeil, 
Librarian, Berea College. 
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9:30 a. m. KLA Coffee for Exhibitors. Exhibit Area. Ann 
Herron, Exhibits Chairman, presiding 


10:45 a. m. Second General Session. Flag Room. Mrs. Jose- 
phine Johnson, First Vice-President, presiding. 
Speaker: Miss Myrl Ricking, “The Librarian and the 
Challenge’ 


12:45 p. m. Friends of Kentucky Libraries Luncheon. Mirror 
Room. 
Samuel Guard, President, presiding. 
Speaker: Mrs. Joy Bale 


12:45 p. m. Special Libraries Section Luncheon. Parlor C. 
Roscoe Pierson, Chairman, presiding. 
Speaker: James Shetler, “Establishing a Regional 
Historical Collection” 


3:00 p. m. Public Libraries Section Meeting. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Phelps, President, presiding. 
Panel Discussion: ‘Libraries As An Attraction to 
Industry” 
4:00 p. m. Visit Exhibits 
5:45 Exhibitors’ Cocktail Party 
7:30 p. m. Banquet. Miss lone M. Chapman, President, pre- 
siding. 
Toastmaster: C. Kenneth Meeker 
Speaker: Miss Carolyn |. Whitenack, “A Summing 
Up" 
Saturday, October 21, 1961 
8:00 a. m. Registration Opens 


Nazareth College Alumni Breakfast. Mrs. Glynn 
Chestnut in charge. 
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9:30 a. m. Final General Session. Flag Room. Miss lone M. 
presiding 
KLA Reports 
Speaker: David Dobson, ‘Job Attitudes’ 
10:30 a. m. Kentucky Library Trustees Association Meeting 
Parlor A. Mr. A. J. Legeay, President, presiding. 
10:45 a. m. Visit Exhibits 
12:30 p. m. Kentucky School Libraries Luncheon. Mirror Room. 
Mrs. Mary Webster presiding. 
Speaker: Joseph Krumgold 


KLA Board Meeting. Parlor A 
































Introducing Our Convention Speakers 


RICHARD J. ANDERSON, Assistant to the Vice-President, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, will address the first general 
session on Thursday evening. Mr. Anderson who spent his early child- 
hood and youth in New York City, received his advance education at 
Columbia College. Trained as a geologist, he spent ten years in pro- 
fessional assignments both in this 
country and abroad. He conducted 
field investigations in the Union 
of South Africa, Alaska, and in 
several of the western states. His 
professional experience includes a 
period of teaching at the University 
of Minnesota, a wartime appoint- 
ment as State Geologist of Ar- 
kansas, and extensive exploration 
on missions for the Aluminum 
Company of America. In 1948 he 
came to Battelle Memorial Institute 
where he has served in a number 
of administrative posts. In 1951 
he was the coordinator for the 
Institute's research program. for 
the President's Materials Policy 
Commission. From 1953 to 1955 Mr. Anderson played an active part in 
the establishment of Battelle's research laboratories in Geneva, Switzer- 
land and Frankfort, Germany. 





RICHARD J. ANDERSON 


Mr. Anderson was elected to membership in Sigma Xi, honorary 
science fraternity, and to Tau Beta Pi, honorary engineering fraternity. 
He is active in civic, school and church activities in his own community. 


MYRL RICKING, Chief, In-Service Training and Personnel Control, 
Milwaukee Public Library, will discuss ‘The Librarian and the Challenge” 
at the second general sesson on Friday evening. Miss Ricking received 
her training in her native city at the University of Cincinnati. From 1947 
to 1950 she was a member of the Yale University Library staff and for 
the three years following served on the editorial staff of World Book 
Encyclopedia. She has done extensive service with the American 
National Red Cross. Her activities in American Library Association have 
included: Chairman, Recruiting Committee, Library Administration Division, 
1957 to present; and Member, Subcommittee on Classification and Pay 
Plans for Public Libraries, Board in Personnel Administration, 1954 to 
1956. 
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The Friends of Kentucky Libraries will hear MRS. JOY BALE from 
Elizabethtown at their luncheon meeting. Mrs. Bale is active in club, 
newspaper, and radio work and is well known for her active participa- 
tion in library work throughout the state as well as in her own 
immediate community. She reviews books for the Courier-Journal and 
has appeared on television and radio shows eminating from Louisville 
and Elizabethtown. 


MR. C. KENNETH MEEKER, toastmaster for the Friday evening 
banquet, is the vice-president of the Mullican Company. He is well 
known in Louisville for his many years of work in radio and television. 
He was a staff member of WHAS and WHAS-TV and has done program- 
ing for WAVE before entering the field of advertising. He continues to 
work in radio and has been the producer of the Louisville Free Public 
Library TV show, ‘‘Lure of the Library,” since its inception. 


The banquet speaker, MISS CAROLYN |. WHITENACK, is Associate 
Professor of Library Science and Audio Visual Materials at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. Miss Whitenack received her education at 
Georgetown College, University of Kentucky and University of Illinois. 
She was an elementary school teacher in Kentucky for several years prior 
to becoming a librarian in 1947. From 1947 to 1950, she was an in- 
structor in the School of Library Science at University of Kentucky and 
in 1950 accepted the position of 
school library consultant for the 
Louisville Public Schools. From this 
position, she became Director of 
School Libraries and Teaching 
Materials for the State Department 
of Education. Since 1956 she has 
been associated with Purdue 
University. 

Miss Whitenack is a member 
of the Educational Media Council, 
American Library Association, 
National Education Association, 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, American 
Association of School Librarians 
and other professional organi- 
zations. She is past president of 
the Indiana School Librarians Association, treasurer of Indiana Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and formerly second 
vice-president of ALA. She has served as chairman of the NEA-ALA 
Joint Committee and the Joint Committee of the American Associaton 
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of School Librarians, Associaton of College and Research Libraries and 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of NEA. She has also served 


as a board member of the American Association of School Librarians 
and as councilor of ALA. 


“Job Attitudes’ will be discussed by MR. DAVID DOBSON at the 
final general session on Saturday morning. Mr. Dobson, who holds an 
advanced degree in social work from Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, is executive director of the Jewish Vocational Service, Louisville, 
in which capacity he does job and. aptitude testing and evaluation, 
and also serves as private consultant. He is a Supervisor of the Graduate 
School of Social Work at the University of Louisville. 








KLA Convention Exhibits 


Forty library exhibits opening on the mezzanine of The Kentucky 
Hotel at 1:00 p. m. Thursday, October 19, will display currently avail- 
able books, services, and equipment. 

By providing an opportunity for librarians to obtain firsthand 
information on recent publications, binding methods, and products 
designed for library use, publishers, jobbers, binders, and suppliers 
make a significant contribution to our convention. In addition to the 
companies that have been represented at previous conventions and 
whose exhibits we anticipate seeing, we are pleased to welcome 
twelve new firms to our 1961 meeting. These exhibitors represent 
bookmobile companies, book publishers, binderies, wholesale book- 
sellers, and distributors of audio-visual materials and duplicating 
equipment. 

Activities and services initiated at our 1960 convention will again 
be offered at our Louisville meeting. The KLA Coffee for Exhibitors will 
be held in the exhibit area on Friday from 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. This 
convention feature is scheduled on the program as a special hour when 
librarians may informally meet exhibitors, examine the varied assort- 
ment of materials on display, and discuss with exhibitors the possible 
use of their products. The 1961 KLA Directory of Exhibitors will be 
distributed at the coffee. 

Conveniently located in relation to convention registration and 
rooms accommodating the various group meetings, the exhibit area 
can be the focal point for dissemination of convention information, 
contact of individuals attending the meeting, and profitable use of 
librarians’ unscheduled time. A Service Desk will be maintained in the 
exhibit area for the dual purpose of furnishing items needed by exhib- 
itors for setting up displays and serving as a clearinghouse for librarians 
and exhibitors. Provision will be made at the desk for the interchange 
of messages. The house phone at the Service Desk will accommodate 
incoming calls. During the conference period the Service Desk will 
function as a Lost and Found Department where missing articles may 
be reported and claimed. The exhibit area will provide a Bulletin 
Board for posting of announcements, available positions, etc. 

Convention exhibits are mutually beneficial to exhibitors and 
librarians. Exhibitors need prospective customers to see the materials 
which they sell. Librarians can realize the value of products and services 
only by examination and comparison. You are urged to visit the exhibits 
frequently. We look forward to seeing you in the exhibit area at The 
Kentucky! 

ANN HERRON 
KLA Exhibits Chairman 

















The Role of The Library In The 
College Program 


Dr. Adron Doran, President 
Morehead State College 


The college library is the nerve center of the instructional program of 
the college. The library plays an important role in influencing and stimu- 
lating a comfortable and challenging teaching and learning situation in 
any institution of higher education. The library, therefore, must become 
more than a building housing a collection of books open to students and 
faculty at given hours under specified rules and regulations. The library 
must become one of the prime ingredients of the total personality of the 
institution. It must reflect the attitude of the college personnel toward 
the teaching and learning process to which the college is committed. 
There must be a very close relationship among all of those responsible 
for the direction of the affairs of the college and the library. The faculty, 
the library staff and the administrators of the college must reach a high 
level of understanding of the contributions each can and should make 
to the successful operation of the library. The faculty and administrators 
look to the librarian and her staff for guidance and leadership in the con- 
tribution which the library makes to the total college program. 


The librarian and her staff should be well trained and adequately 
paid. Their training should be equal to the training of the college master 
teacher and their pay should be comparable. The library staff should 
be a part of the faculty and should be in attendance at faculty meetings, 
serve on faculty committees and participate in curriculum changes. The 
librarian should meet regularly with the department chairmen to discuss 
problems relating to instruction materials and reach better understand- 
ings of the responsibilities of all. 


The librarian and her staff should be available to students and in 
close contact with the students’ needs and problems relating to learning 
materials. The librarian can detect unexpressed student needs and sug- 
gest materials which the student did not know were available. Student 
assistance may be used to relieve the heavy work load of the professional 
staff, but should not be relied upon to replace the librarian and her staff 
in their personal contact with the college students. 


The entire faculty should feel and assume its responsibility to foster 
the reading habits of the students and to develop a love for and appreci- 
ation of good reading. 
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The faculty and the librarian should study ways of working together 
to develop a sound reading program for the students, and to obtain a 
variety of reading materials related to the instructional program of the 
institution. 


The college president and the Board of Regents should be sensitive 
to the role of the library and not allow the library budget to be exploited 
or neglected in the interest of other needed and pressing improvements 
to which attention must be given. 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
of the 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SECTION OF KLA* 


CONSTITUTION 


Preamble 


The purpose of the Public Library Section are: 


1. To encourage professional growth among its members through 
offering opportunities for study and for participation in profes- 
sional activities. 


2. To promote the improvement of public library service in Ken- 
tucky and in the nation. 


3. To cooperate with other library agencies in improving all types 
of library service in Kentucky and in the nation. 
ARTICLE | 
Name 

The name of this section of the Kentucky Library Association shall be 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SECTION. 

ARTICLE II 

Membership 


Any member of the Kentucky Library Association who is interested in 
the improvement of public libraries and pays the stated dues may be an 
active member of the Public Library Section. 





*The Committee on Constitution and Bylaws for the Public Library Sec- 
tion requests that all members of this section read the proposed consti- 
tution and be prepared to make suggestions for changes at the section 
meeting during the KLA Convention. 


Miss Jessie Orgain, Chairman 
Miss Sara Winstead 
Mrs. Hallie Day Blackburn 
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ARTICLE Ill 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers of this section shall be a chairman, a vice-chair- 
man (chairman elect), a secretary, and a treasurer. These shall be mem- 
bers of the Public Library Section. 

Section 2. The Director of the Kentucky Library Extension Division shall 
serve as library consultant for the section. 

Section 3. All elective officers shall be elected for one year terms at the 
annual Kentucky Library Association Convention. 

Section 4. The retiring chairman shall serve on the executive board in 
an advisory capacity. 

Section 5. A nominating committee, appointed in advance of the 
regular annual convention, shall submit a slate of names to be voted on 
at the annual KLA Convention by the membership of the section. 


ARTICLE IV 
Board of Directors 


Section 1. There shall be a Board of Directors for this section composed 
of the current officers, the past chairman, and the library consultant. 
Section 2. The Board of Directors shall have the authority to serve as the 
governing body of the section. Specifically, the Board shall word and re- 
commend the policies for consideration by the membership at regular 
meetings, plan programs for meetings, and transact such routine business 
as necessary for the smooth running of the section. Controversial issues 
or any business requiring a change in policy shall be considered by the 
membership of the section. 


ARTICLE V 
Meetings 


This group shall meet as a section of KLA at its annual convention. 


ARTICLE VI 
Amendments 


Amedments to this constitution may be proposed by any active member 
of the section if submitted in writing at a regular meeting. The proposed 
amendment shall be read by the secretary to the membership as new 
business. After such notice, the proposed amendment shall become part 
of the constitution if at the next regular meeting it is recommended by a 
majority vote of the members assembled. 
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The methods for amending the By-Laws shall be the same as for the 
Constitution. 


BY-LAWS 


Annual Dues 


Section 1. Each member of this section shall pay annual dues of $1.00, 
exclusive of the regular dues to KLA. The year shall begin immediately 
following the KLA Convention. 


Appointments 


Section 2. Number of committees shall be left to the discretion of the 
chairman, who shall appoint all committees, unless other provisions for 
their selection shall be voted by a majority of the members assembled. 


Section 3. The vice-chairman shall serve as chairman of membership 
committee. 


Section 4. The chairman shall have the power to fill any vacancies oc- 
curring in the Executive Board between annual meetings. If the office 
of chairman becomes vacant between annual meetings, the vice-chairman 
shall serve and shall appoint a vice-chairman to fill the vacancy. 
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The Christian Philosophy of St. Augustine, by Entienne Gilson, trans- 
lated by L. E. M. Lynch. New York: Random House, 1960. 398 p. 


Professor Gilson's book on Augustine was first published in French, 
and the present translation of the second edition makes a valuable 
work available to the English speaking reader. Gilson refers to the 
book as “a simple map,"’ but no general reader will find it so. This 
is a technical book for philosophers, theologians and thoughtful pas- 
tors. The best introduction to Augustine for the general reader is still, 
of course, his own Confessions which can be read with delight by all. 


Gilson has constructed a coherent philosophy out of Augustine's 
works. Augustine was not the systematic writer for whom everything 
not only had its place, but was in it. Gilson has overcome this lack 
of order and has provided an excellent guide of the mind's road to 
God. Gilson does not present Augustine's own personal road to God, 
but rather the philosophic reconstruction of the desires and motives that 
led Augustine to God. 


The fundamental motive of Augustine's theology is, of course, 
love. Out of love God created man and man's heart is restless until 
it reposes in God. However, the discussion of charity, though it is 
certainly true to the spirit of Augustine, should not be confused with 
Christian love. By a subtle dialectic Catholic theology has forgotten 
that the Christ said that we should deny ourselves, and Paul said that 
charity seeketh not its own. Yet, Gilson can infer that “‘all charity for 
another's person seeks its own good as well'’ (p. 138). Self-love resides 
in the heart of charity! Surely the analysis of love by Bishop Nygren, 
Agape and Eros, is a truer estimate of Christian love than either 
Augustine's or Gilson's. This disagreement represents no criticism of 
the book under review, for Gilson has handled the issue correctly as 
it appears in the work of Augustine. 


This book is patterned more on the philosophic concerns of St. 
Thomas Aquinas than on the concerns of St. Augustine. This fact ex- 
plains not only the outline of the book as a whole, but also the treat- 
ment of some relative details (the existence of God and the emotions). 
St. Thomas is the teacher of the Roman Church, and his influence appears 
in every facet of that Church's intellectual life, even in an exposition of 
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St. Augustine. This book is the poorer, for the Thomistic neglect of history 
is reflected in the very judgment of what Gilson calls ‘‘Christian Phil- 
osophy"’ and in what he decided to discuss and omit. The present re- 
viewer seriously questions the possibility of a Christian philisophy that 
neglects the problem of history. Augustine certainly wrote a broader and 
more complete ‘Christian Philosophy’’ than Gilson has reported. 


Gilson's book is certainly a very excellent treatment in spite of (or 
perhaps because of) its Thomistic bias. This is a book that all who ponder 
the meaning of Christiandom's past and care for its future should read. 


ROBERT L. PERKINS 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Murray State College 
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MEETINGS 


The Annual Fall Convention of the Kentucky Library Association 
will be held October 19-21 at the Kentucky Hotel in Louisville. The pro- 
gram for this convention will be found on page 3 of this issue of the 
Bulletin. By decision of the KLA Executive Board, the registration dues 
will be $2.50 for the full conference and $1.50 per day. Mrs. Josephine 
Johnson, First Vice-President and President-Elect is convention chairman. 


The Nazareth College Alumni Breakfast will be held on Saturday, 
October 21, 1961, during the KLA Convention. Mr. Edwin C. Strohecker 
has requested that all reservations for the breakfast be addressed to 
him at Nazareth College, Department of Library Science, before October 
13. 


PERSONNEL 


Recently elected Kentucky Library Association officers for 1961-62 
are: First Vice-President and President-Elect, Mrs. Ruth Bentley, Bush 
School, Lida, Kentucky; Second Vice-President, Miss Mary Wilson Eldred, 
Librarian, Pennyrile Regional Library, Princeton, Kentucky; Secretary, 
Mrs. Edna Miller, University of Louisville, School of Dentistry, Louisville. 


Miss Sarah Ann Cook, a 1961 graduate of the University of Kentucky 
Library School, has joined the library staff of the Johnson Camden Library, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 


Miss Loretta B. Kreuz has been appointed visiting professor of library 
science at the University of Kentucky for 1961-62. Miss Kreuz received 
her A.B. in Library Science from the University of Michigan, and the 
M.S. in L.S. from the University of Illinois where she is now completing 
requirements for a Ph. D. She will teach reference, book selection, gover- 
ment documents and public library service. 


Miss Susan Schultz, librarian of Asbury Theological Seminary, 
will be on sabbatical leave during the fall and winter quarters. She 
and Miss Ruby Dare, Greenville College, Greenville, Illinois, will go to 
Yeotmal, India, to organize the library for Union Biblical Seminary. This 
Seminary is a cooperative project of sixteen mission boards and den- 
ominations, and offers a four year course to high school graduates for 
a Graduate of Theology degree, and a three year course for college 
graduates leading to a Bachelor of Divinity degree. It attracts students 
from all over India as well as several nations in the Far East. A new 
library building is currently under construction. The two librarians left 
the States on August 11 and enroute are traveling in Europe and the 
Bible lands. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Kentucky Hotel 

American Lending Library, Inc. 
Art Guild Bindery, Inc. 

Colonial Book Service 

Creative Educational Society, Inc. 
Doubleday & Co. 

Geo. A. Flohr Co. 

Charles M. Gardner Co. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

C. S. Hammond & Co. 

The Heckman Bindery, Inc. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The Modern Binding Corporation 
New Method Book Bindery 


Weise-Winckler Bindery, Inc. 
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WELCOME TO THE 
KENTUCKY HOTEL 
YOUR CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Russell L. Anderson 
Manager 
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DO YOU NEED EXTRA 
BEST SELLERS, MYSTERIES, ETC.? 
PLEASE INQUIRE ABOUT 
LEASE COLLECTIONS 





American Lending Library, Inc. 
659 Ethel Street, N. W. 
ATLANTA 18, GEORGIA 














OUR REPUTATION — 


YOUR GUARANTEE 





ART GUILD BINDERY, INC. 


2844 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


oO A CERTIFIED 
ea LIBRARY BINDERY 
































CREATIV E'S 
Family of Firsts 


is Still Growing Beez 


CREATIVE publications in the Educational 
Instructional field are indicative of “firsts.” 

The story of CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETY is the realization of the need for 
Educational. Visual Aids in bound book form. 

The purpose of CREATIVE publications is 
to give young men and women new horizons, 
riches, more abiding interests and loftier aims 
and ideals. 

For many years CREATIVE has pioneered 
the development of Educational Visual Aids 
and plans to diversify its publications to cover 
other subject areas in the future. 

In the fields of Natural and Physical Sci- : 
ences and Social Studies, CREATIVE publica- 
tions are indispensable teaching aids. 


1 


umes and over 1000 photos. A physical fitness pro- 
gram based on the learning of and participation 
in recreational games. 


CREATIVE SPORTS SERIES:—1536 pages in 6 vol- ra ' 
_. = 


"SPANISH" CREATIVE 
SCIENCE SERIES:—Same as 
the series below. Printed in 
Spanish. 


CREATIVE SCIENCE SERIES: 
—244 pages in each of 4 vol- 
umes. Designed to give pu- 
pils a visual approach to the ' 
physical sciences and to stim- 
ulate a desire for new adven- 
tures in science today. 4 


COMMUNITY OF LIVING S 
THINGS:—5 volumes contain- 


ing over 600 full page pic- at 
tures from nature. Natures . “i THE DESERT 





educational story in words 
and pictures developed Eco- & vif FIELD AND MEADOW #5, 
logically. Covering conser- Saheeeeaananes 

vation, ‘natural history, bot. | @lelf PARKS AND GARDENS 


any and zoology. 
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af-4i FRESH & SALT WATER & 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE 








MODERN WORLD:—8 vol- 2 it 
umes with more than -900 

beautiful graphic photo- 

graphs. A visual approach to 00D 

the Social Studies especially 

prepared for elementary and : ‘ 
junior high schools, < 





WRITE FOR FREE COLOR RANSPO 
BROCHURE TODAY 


CREATIVE 


DUCATIONAL 
OCIETY, INC. 
Box 589 K 
Mankato, Minnesota 
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Colonial 
Book 
Service 


Specialists in supplying the 
out-of-print-books as listed 
in all Library Indices 
(Granger Poetry; Essay and 
General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont Catalogue; Speech, 


WANT LISTS INVITED 
CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


23 EAST FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Bound For The Future 
F or QUALITY BINDING 
-= TO THE BEST 

Our RECORD OF SERVICE 
Has MET EVERY TEST 


x EMEMBER THE NAME 
(Let Us Do the Rest) 


GEO. A. FLOHR CO. 


We specialize in CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDING and QUICK 
SERVICE 
809 Walnut Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
est. 1899 














DOUBLEDAY & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Junior Literary Guild 
and 
Signal Books 
for 
Reluctant Readers 


FRANCIS P. TAYLOR 
District Manager 


P. O. Box 19127 
Louisville 19, Ky. 








Our Prebound 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


® last longer 
® look better 


© cost less 


Charles M. Gardner 
Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Known for 
FAST - FRIENDLY - RELIABLE 
SERVICE 
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NU-GAYLO 


BETTER THAN ORDINARY 


PASTES 





© pre-mixed, brush 
right on 

e when it sticks, 
it stays 


e pleasant aroma Me 
@ economical to use— 
only $1.25/aqt. 


B GAYLORD BROS. INC. 


RACUSE. N.Y 











Compliments 
of 


Charles Deurell 


Representing 


C. S. HAMMOND & CO. 


Maplewood, New Jersey 











Pick-Up 
and De 
Service. ..& 















livery 


Urs 










NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 











Books ...and Service 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a 
century of specialized library 
service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School 
and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage 
. . and the opportunity to 
serve you. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. , 


333 E. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
























Prebound books for 
young people 


We'd like to convince 
that BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND Prebound Books 
will best serve you, your 
library and school. We urge 
you to write for catalogs and 
prices today. 


~ ‘a MANUFACTURERS bsy re 
bases SOUND" PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 








VISIT 
OUR 
ADVERTISERS’ 
EXHIBITS 
AT 


CONVENTION 








“Bindings of the Finest Quality” 


Rene 
“SINCE 1863"' 
Visit our exhibit at 


the KLA Convention in Louisville 


in October. 


WEISE-WINCKLER 
BINDERY, Inc. 


631 North Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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YOU CAN TELL A BOOK BY ITS COVER 
THAT'S WHY 


“Next To a Good Book — Librarians 
Prefer Modern Bindings” 


The Modern Binding Corporation 


PORTLAND, INDIANA 


We also handle the Charles M. Gardner line of books, featuring 
selected titles from 49 different publishers. These books are 
durably bound in attractive illustrated covers. Unconditionally 


guaranteed. 




















CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


October 19-21 — Kentucky Library Association, Louisville, Kentucky 
Hotel 


October 19-21 — Indiana Library Association 


October 26 - 28 — Illinois Library Association, Chicago, LaSalle Hotel 


October 26 - 28 — Ohio Library Association, Cincinnati, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel 

















